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contact with the Moors, the flowering of scholasticism, the
evolution of universities, the worldly appeal of chivalry,
and the growth of cities, gilds, and commerce were all
helping by accumulation to dispel the medieval spirit.
SUMMARY OF THE CHAPTER
During the Middle Ages the German hordes absorbed ancient
civilization under the authoritative guidance of the Church, and the
chief means of leavening the barbarian lump was found in the cathedral
and monastic schools. Monasteries grew up to counteract the pre-
vailing worldliness. To keep the monks busy, Benedict prescribed
the copying of manuscripts, and this literary work rendered schools
necessary. In these monastic schools were taught the "seven liberal
arts" by catechetical methods. Thus monasticism helped preserve
learning and education, although it was somewhat hostile to the classics
and science.
Learning and schools had by the eighth century been sadly dis-
rupted, and, to restore them, Charlemagne invited Alcuin of York
to become his adviser in education. Alcuin induced Charlemagne
to conduct higher education at the "palace school/' and to improve
the cathedral, monastic, and parish schools. Alcuin continued his
influence even after he retired from the active direction of education,
but he became set and narrow. A broader spirit, however, appeared
in his pupils, and intellectual stagnation never again prevailed.
Moslemism amalgamated in Syria with Greek philosophy and
science, and the Moslem cities there became renowned for their learn-
ing, but the Moslems who had absorbed the Hellenized philosophy were
driven from the Orient into Spain, where they founded Moorish
colleges. The Moslems thus stimulated learning in the Christian
schools, and introduced Aristotle once more, but, after bringing
learning back, Moslemism itself reverted to its primitive stage.
Scholasticism was a peculiar method of philosophic speculation
in the later medieval period. At first scholastic philosophers held
that faith must precede reason, but eventually reason itself tended
to become the means of testing the truth. Scholastic education was
organized in the monastic and episcopal schools, and consisted in the
limited learning of the times, systematized on the basis of Aristotelian
deduction.